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NELLIE 


Ann Tench ’62 


Weak rays of sunlight filtered 
through the cracked tarpaper and 
searched out the furnishings and 
forms of the small, close room. One 
ray slid across Nellie's face, painting 
a yellow streak on her full, dusky 
cheek. The glare woke her. She 
gazed momentarily at the sleeping 
man beside her and then heaved her- 
self from the tumbled covers to the 
edge of the bed. Her flat, heavy 
feet groped for a pair of dirty, pink 
mules. Nellie yawned, stretched, and 
let her body fall into its familiar, 
amnle folds. Grumbling to herself, 
half from habit, and half from her 
vague aches, Nellie shuffled into the 
kitchen. 

“Burrr, it’s col\ Better stoke up 
this-heah stove. Now weah did dat 
no ’count nigger put my pokah?” 
Grabbing a stick of firewood, Nellie 
punched the lifeless ashes in search 
of a flame. “That chile am just like 
his good-fo-nuthing pappy.” Nellie 
muttered on as she accompanied her 
abuses with the domestic clang of 
skillet on metal. The aroma of fry- 
ing ham and perking coffee soon 
filled the dark little kitchen. By now 
Nellie was wheezing from her labors, 
ro she settled her unwieldy body into 
a rickety chair, and mopped her 
glistening forehead. “I'm gitting 
old,” she thought with a sudden 
shock of realization . 

Fanning herself with one plump, 
brown hand, she let her eyes scan the 
poor room and then come to rest 
on the money jar. A warm chuckle 
rumbled up from the voluminous 
depths of her belly as she thought 
of the tiny fortune cached there. 

Just for the pure pleasure of it, 
she mentally counted each coin as 
she had done the other night in the 
flickering glow of the kerosene lamp. 
Nellie relived the entire episode in 
her mind's eye. 

“How much you reckon is there?'' 
mused LeRoy, her eldest, ‘'Twenty 


dollahs?” as he stared at the gleam- 
ing pile of change. 

“Ain’t you got nough sense in 
yo head to know dat dis ain’t no little 
twenty dollah pile?” demanded Nel- 
lie. “If you’d quit flapping yo jaw 
and lem’me get down all dese figgers, 

I could tel’ you how much money’s 
dere.” Everyone waited in respectful 
silence as Nellie’s battered yellow pen- 
cil moved laboriously down the led- 
ger sheet. 

She lifted her head, a bully enjoy- 
ing the breathless anticipation of her 
audience. “I calculates,” she began 
impressively, (her listeners sucked in 
their breaths as one) "a grand total 
of ninety-seven dollahs an’ fo’ty- 
three cents.” A chorus of sighs 
greeted her words. 

“Dat’s ’most a hun’dret dollahs,” 
breathed LeRoy, “What’cha going to 
do with all that money, Mama?” 
Nellie’s audience leaned forward once 
more in even greater anticipation. 

Nellie’s eyes regally swept each 
expectant face. “I am going to buy 
me a dress.” Shocked silence greeted 
this statement. “What’s d’ matter,” 
countered Nellie. “Ain’t you ever 
heard of ‘buying’ a dress?” 

“But ninety-seven dollars,” moan- 
ed LeRoy. 

“Humph,” snorted Nellie. “Y’all 
jus’ don’t know dat quality costs 
money. All my life I’ve wanted a 
fine dress. Now I’m going to get me 
one.” 

Nellie turned deaf ears on all her 
family’s protestations. She had de- 
cided. “I’ve looked at all Miz 
Ethel’s fashion mag’zines, an’ I 
know exactly what I want.” That 
settled it, for Nellie's family knew 
that when she saw something in a 
book, there was no arguing with 
her. “I’m going to catch the bus 
to town Sad’dy and buy it.” 

Nellie chuckled again. Today was 
Saturday. Today she would find the 
dress of her dreams. The aroma of 
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the cooking food had awakened her 
family and they trickled in to eat 
a hurried breakfast. “Don't play 
with yo food, Maybel. I got to rid 
these dishes 'fore I gets dressed.” A 
little later the entire family as- 
sembled to inspect Nellie before she 
left for town. 

“How does I look?” she simpered 
as she preened before them. 

“Mighty toothsome,” grinned her 
husband. 

“Oh, you,” she snorted. She 
feinted as if to strike him, but she 
was secretly pleased. 

Nellie walked slowly down the 
lane to the highway, stepping as 
daintily as her great weight would 
allow. She did not have to wait long 
for the bus. It slowed and halted at 
her vigorous flagging. 

“How much?” she panted as she 
pulled herself up the tiny steps. 

“Two bits,” replied the driver 
in a bored tone. “Step to the rear 
of the bus.” 

Nellie squeezed down the narrow 
aisle and found an unoccupied seat 
near the back. The little spark of 
excitement which had been blowing 
in her for months now burst into a 
brilliant flame. 

The bustle and noise of the down- 
town traffic momentarily confused 
Nellie as she stood on the curb. She 
peered down the street until she saw 
the sign lettered in script which dis- 
tinguished the town's most exclusive 
department store. With a grunt of 
triumph, Nellie lumbered towards 
her goal. 

A door opened magically, and 
Nellie stepped into another world of 
soft lights, thick carpets, subdued 
music, punctuated by the monoton- 
ous bonging of a distant bell. Aloof 
sales clerks glided here and there like 
unobtrusive genies doing “Mad- 
ame’s” bidding. At Nellie's inquiry, 
an insolent finger, topped by a lifted 
eyebrow, pointed the way to the 
elevator. She halted before the doors 
and read on the directory, which was 
at one side, Fifth Floor, Fashion 
Salon. 

“Fashion Sal-Lon. Dat's exactly 


what I want! The doors slid open, 
and Nellie swept in. “Fifth flo', 
pleas , she tossed to the operator. 
Seconds later, the doors slid open, 
and Nellie swept out. “Harumph, 
dis place is like a fun'ral parlor, 
ever’thing so quiet an’ all them sales 
ladies dressed in black. Glad I wore 
my black dress so 's I'll look in 
place.” 

At that moment one of the black 
clad women came towards her. “Are 
you one of the dressers?” she in- 
quired pleasantly. “I am sorry, but 
the employees must use the back en- 
trances.” 

Nellie drew herself to her full 
height and girth. “Ma'am, I know 
I ain't much of a dresser: I’ahm here 
to buy a dress. Dat is if you got 
one I like.” 

Miss Constance Shaylor was about 
to murmur, “I think you might be 
more interested in the lovely things 
in our bargain basement,” but some- 
thing stopped her. Perhaps it was 
the wistful expression in Nellie's 
eyes: perhaps it was the shabby dig- 
nity in Nellie’s carriage; perhaps it 
was the unspoken communication 
that one soul sometimes has with 
another which prompted Miss Shay- 
lor to murmur instead, “Won’t you 
follow me.” 

The fragile Louis XIV sofa 
creaked alarmingly beneath Nellie’s 
ponderous weight, but it held. Miss 
Shaylor breathed again. “Just what 
did you have in mind?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“Som’tin’ grand,” Nellie said. 
“I've been saving fo dis dress fo a 
long time. It's gotta rustle an' be 
long, but it’s gotta be gen-teel.” 

“I understand,” replied Miss 
Shaylor. “I'm certain that we shall 
be able to find something for you.” 

Thus Nellie's adventure began. 
Miss Shaylor brought dress after 
dress for her inspection. Nellie 
would finger the silk of one, the taf- 
feta of another, and shake her head. 
“It's nice, but not exactly what I 
had in mind.” 

Constance Shaylor quietly ob- 
served the growing defeat in her 
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customer as each dress was shown, 
refused, and taken away. She felt 
a kinship for this shabby colored 
woman who, now that she was so 
close to having a dream become a 
reality, could not find the reality. 
Suddenly Constance wanted this wo- 
man to find her dream dress as 
fiercely as the woman herself. She 
began to study the heavy lines of 
Nellie's body, and tried to sense what 
would please her. Nellie emitted a 
beaten sigh and made a movement to 
rise. 

“Just a moment,” begged Con- 
stance. “I have an idea. I think I 
know what you want. Please stay." 

“Thank you, ma'am, but I reckon 
I’d bes’ go. They ain’t no dress like 
the one I want." 

“You just sit here," Constance 
ordered. “I ’ll be right back. In the 
fitting room, Constance said, “Give 
me number thirty-five, the largest 
size in stock." 

Constance was almost hidden in 
the satin folds of the gown she held 
out to Nellie. For a moment Nellie 
didn’t speak. When she did, she 


whispered, “Dat’s it, dat’s my dress." 
Nellie moved as though in a trance 
while Constance helped her into the 
gown. The dazed expression never 
left her face as she gazed into her 
reflection before the tall mirrors. 

“This is called a peignoir," she 
dimly heard Constance say. The rest 
was a blur. 

Nellie came roughly back to re- 
ality when the bus wheezed to a halt 
before her lane. It was almost dark 
and she could see the welcoming 
glow of her lamp-lit home on the 
distant rise. She carried her precious 
box up the hill. After showing it 
to her excited and wondering family, 
she quietly packed her purchase 
away. 

Nellie did wear her dream dress. 
Everyone who crowded into the 
small, frame church declared that it 
was a beautiful funeral. Nellie lay 
in serene state throughout the service. 
She was clad in a wine satin peignoir 
with long black feathers floating 
from the neck and from the sleeve 
edges. 


OLD RAIN , NEW RAIN 

Marsha Dickerson 
Special 

Old rain. 

Dreams called forth to die 
In cold wet drip of 
Old rain. 

Spring thrusts up and cries 
Cold , down from above 
Old rain. 

Dark drops roll all black 
Hit mud sludge and yet 
Old rain. 

One warm drop runs track 
Strikes green womb and wet 
New rain. 

Pulse begins; all laws 
T rue again because 
New rain. 
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Ingmar Bergman: Film Philosopher 


Rebecca Ovr f 62 


Scarcely two years ago if one had 
asked a friend, “Have you seen the 
latest Ingmar Bergman film?” the 
reply probably would have been, 
“Don't you mean the latest Ingrid 
Bergman film?” Today, if one 
should ask the same question of a 
friend, the image of the Swedish 
actress might not even come to mind; 
instead, the friend would think of 
the other Bergman, Ingmar, the 
Swedish motion picture writer-dir- 
ector of Wild Strawberries fame. 

The reason for this new “Berg- 
mania” is not due so much to 
Miss Bergman’s current state of semi- 
retirement as it is to the arrival in 
our country of a number of Mr. 
Bergman’s motion pictures, the most 
popular ones being Wild Strawber- 
ries and The Magician. This is the 
Bergman we are concerned with; the 
film writer, director, artist and phil- 
osopher. 

To the average American motion 
picture patron, raised on Doris Day 
musicals, Lana Turner tear-jerkers, 
John Wayne westerns and Cecil B. 
DeMille Bible stories, his first Berg- 
man film comes as no small surprise. 
There is no technicolor, no wide 
screen, no cast of thousands and no 
famous star. In addition to his sur- 
prise, the viewer will probably be 
baffled by a film that delights and 
stimulates his senses rather than an- 
esthetizing them, that forces him to 
see rather than allowing him to es- 
cape, and, perhaps most important, 
that gives him profound ideas to 
take with him as he leaves the theatre 
rather than just a half-empty pop- 
corn box or a ticket stub. A Berg- 
man film is a difficult film to see 
and Bergman expects a great deal of 
bis viewer, but Bergman has learned 
the all important lesson that so many 
film makers have not learned; to 
combine provocative universal themes 
and spectacular entertainment in a 
well made film. 


Bergman’s universal themes are 
the most important elements in his 
films, and to understand why they 
are so prominent it is important to 
know something of Bergman’s life. 
Ingmar Bergman was born on July 
14, 1918, in Upsalla, Sweden, the 
second son of a stern and ambitious 
Evangelical Lutheran minister and 
an equally stern mother. There was 
little love displayed between the 
parents and young Ingmar grew up 
in a home filled with austerity and 
unhappiness. The father often made 
the children recite their sins before 
him. From this world of spiritual 
discipline and individual neglect the 
boy began to withdraw into a world 
of fantasy. This unhappy childhood 
gave Bergman his universal themes; 
God and the Devil, Life and Death, 
the drama of the man-woman re- 
lationship and the agonizing loneli- 
ness of existence. 

At the age of nine the boy was 
given a magic lantern and, soon af- 
ter that, a primitive film projector 
and a puppet theatre. In these di- 
vices young Ingmar’s world of fan- 
tasy became visible, and in a sense, 
his film career began. 

Some years later, as a student 
at Stockholm University, Bergman 
headed a youth theatre and gained 
for himself the reputation of being 
a rebellious intellectual. In 1941, 
he abruptly left college over the fur- 
ious objections of his father. Living 
a careless Bohemian life for a time, 
he eventually entered the legitimate 
theatre as a playwright and director. 
In 1944, Bergman became associated 
with Svensk Filmindustri, largest of 
Sweden’s film studios, and is today 
the studio’s leading director. 

Of the twenty-two films Berg- 
man has made, eight have been re- 
leased in this country. The best 
known are the three films composing 
Bergman’s theological trilogy; The 
Seventh Seal , Wild Strawberries and 
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The Magician . These films are all 
concerned with one basic theme, 
Man's search for God. The first of 
the three films. The Seventh Seal, is 
an allegory set in the Middle Ages 
during the Black Plague. A knight 
returns to his homeland after ten 
disillusioning years of fighting in 
the Crusades and is confronted by 
the black-robed figure of Death who 
has come to take him. Challenging 
Death to a chess match, the knight 
hopes to gain time to find the 
answers to his questions about the 
existence of God. Eventually, Death 
wins the chess match and takes the 
knight, the knight's questions about 
God unanswered. The knight's tra- 
gic flaw? His intellectualism, or, in 
other words, his lack of faith. 

Wild Strawberries presents the be- 
ginning of Man's search for God 
within himself. An elderly doctor, 
who has lived a long and full life 
of the mind, is in the course of one 
day forced to relive the most beauti- 
ful and painful moments of his life, 
and in doing so he discovers that his 
heart has died as a result of his shut- 
ting himself off from the pain of 
love. However, the doctor’s (and 
Bergman’s) despair gives way to 
hope, and the old man’s day ends 
peacefully, his rediscovered altruism 
having, symbolically, reunited his es- 
tranged son and daughter-in-law. 

The Magician brings Man's search 
for God to what Bergman believes 
to be the best possible conclusion, 
pure faith. In this film a small time 
charlatan, in Christian make-up, has 
faith in himself, but when con- 
fronted by a man of cold reason, the 
charlatan doubts his powers and 
loses them. In his disgrace, the char- 
latan feigns death, and, alone with 
the man of reason, he uses all of his 
magic tricks and hypnotic powers to 
be “resurrected from the dead,” thus 
terrifying the skeptic out of the rea- 
son he prizes so highly. By pure 
faith the charlatan restores his belief 
in himself and. symbolically, in God. 

To these three films a fourth 
has now been added. The Virgin 


Spring, scheduled for release in the 
United States this fall, is based on a 
Mediaeval ballad telling the story of 
the brutal rape and murder of a 
young woman by three herdsmen. 
The girl’s father takes his revenge 
by killing the herdsmen, and upon 
the spot where the girl died, the man 
vows he will build a church. This 
is Bergman’s way of showing that 
from bad good may come. 

Two little known, but extremely 
fine, Bergman films are The Naked 
Night and Illicit Interlude. These 
films are about love; the first is 
about love among circus people, and 
the second about the first love of an 
ambitious and talented young baller- 
ina. Each illustrates the oftimes 
painful incompatibility of couples in 
love when the women are the strong- 
er characters and the men are at 
their mercy. Although these two 
films lack the deeply religious themes 
that are evident in such a film as 
The Magician, they are strong in 
their candid portraits of people in 
the throes of being unable to recon- 
cile their basic differences in the beau- 
tiful, but painful, universal idea of 
love. 

The idea that all of Ingmar Berg- 
man’s motion pictures are dark, 
brooding, mysterious and horrifying 
is quickly exploded when one sees 
a Bergman comedy. The three Berg- 
man comedies that have been released 
in this country are A Lesson In 
Love, Smiles of a Summer Night 
and Dreams and they make up a hi- 
larious trilogy about the age-old 
battle of the sexes. In these gay, 
wicked little romps, Bergman ex- 
plodes our accepted ideas of male 
supremacy and marital fidelity. In- 
deed, Bergman’s supreme male chases 
Bergman’s dominated female until 
she catches him, much to Bervman’s 
apparent delight, and infidelity 
among married (and unmarried) 
couples runs rampant. Woman al- 
ways triumphs over man, a theme 
which makes these films as profound 
as any of Bergman’s serious works. 

After looking at eight of Berg- 
man’s films and their respective 
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themes, we are inclined to ask, 
'‘Where will Bergman go from 
here?” Perhaps even Bergman does 
not know the answer to this ques- 
tion, but it can be safely concluded 
that his search for truth will con- 
tinue as long as he lives. Speaking 


through a character in The Magician , 
Bergman best defines his goal when 
he says, “Life is the meaning of life. 
Step by step you go into the dark- 
ness. The movement is the only 
truth . . . the most dangerous ways 
are the only passable ones.” 


Mellivor Olive’s Loving 


This was a big day in the life 
of Sir Pitiful Constantly, for his 
devoted wife, Loving, had agreed to 
push his broken motor chair around 
their five mile estate. It was a good 
February day for pushing a broken 
motor chair around the estate. The 
sun was almost shining and most 
of the cold winter snow had melted, 
so that now it barely reached Lov- 
ing's boot tops, and only occasional 
glittering droplets of icy liquid 
reached her ankles. Yes, it was cer- 
tainly a big day and a good day 
and it was certainly cold. 

Sir Pitiful was thinking how kind 
and sweet this was of Loving. He 
loved his wife and he loved the 
wood — he loved the brown trees and 
the grey sky and the sight and smell 
of the factories that dominated the 
skyline around them. Behind her 
husband’s great chair, Loving was 
aware of the cold and the snow and 
the 653-pound chair, 210 of which 
belonged to Sir Pitiful. She loved 
her husband and he loved her and 
they loved each other. 

Loving was an amazingly strong 
young woman, regardless of her five- 
foot frame. She did not mind the 
February jaunt with Pitiful because 
she, too, enjoyed the wood. Spring 


Bernadette Bentley ’ 62 


was coming. She could sense the 
coming in her body, in her hair, and 
all around her moist white ankles. 

It wasn’t long before the pair 
reached a clearing. Lady Loving 
collapsed in exhaustion at the feet 
of her husband and her head went 
bonk on a frozen mushroom. Time 
elapsed and she awoke to feel the 
soft wet tongue of a St. Bernard 
gently caressing her pale cheek. She 
leaped up from her reclining position 
and accidentally kicked the dog in 
the nose. Just as the animal began 
to sink his teeth into her snow- 
covered boot, a strong, masculine 
voice from the underbrush called 
and the dog withdrew at once. The 
strong, masculine figure startled Lov- 
ing, who was in a rather awkward 
position. He was a man. 

“Mellivor!” exclaimed Pitiful. 

Loving's heart went ping . . . thud 
as the short masculine man ap- 
proached. 

“Loving, this is Mellivor Olive. 
Mellivor, have you met her lady- 
ship?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Do you want to meet her lady- 
ship?” 

“No, sir!” 
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“Mellivor, can you say hello to 
your ladyship?” 

“Hello, your ladyship.” 

Loving's heart went ping . . . 
our new game keeper. Mellivor, 
thud — beating, beating, beating, 
madly pounding, turning over and 
over. 

“Mellivor,” said Loving after she 
had regained her composure for seven 
minutes, “You work here, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

The dog was staring ferociously 


at Loving with glittering, glistening, 
glassy eyes. 

Sir Pitiful interrupted the sacred 
moment. “Will you push my broken 
chair, Mellivor? I think my wife 
is a bit tired from the trip up here.” 

With that, Mr. Olive, the lowly 
game keeper, pushed his master's 
broken motor chair, twisting, turn- 
ing, gliding into a big snow drift. 
He took the little blue hand of Lady 
Loving Constantly and they started 
down the icy hill together. 

“I knew you would like to see 
my chickens!” he said. 
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THE TINKER and the GHOST 


Sandy Wallers '61 


(Adapted from a Spanish Folk Tale) 


(Excerpt from a creative writing class project: Children's Literature ) 


A tinker in Toledo lived, 

A brave young man was he. 

He mended pots and pans all day, 

And heard a mystery. 

This mystery, which came to him 
From good wives on the street, 

Concerned a castle, with a ghost, 

The townfolk fear’d to meet. 

To rid the castle of this ghost, 

The townfolk were to pay 
A prize, a thousand coins of gold, 

To scare the ghost away. 

The tinker, tempted by this prize, 

Set out one night to see 

What he could do to earn the gold, 

And solve the mystery. 

A chill and musty night it was. 

The castle loomed ahead. 

The tinker kept on walking, though, 

With feet that felt like lead. 

Inside the castle, he was glad, 

For wood that he had brought. 

Would keep him warm throughout the night, 
While watching ghosts, he thought. 

A dozen eggs, a frying pan, 

And jugs of wine he had. 

To chase away the growing fear 
Inside this tinker lad. 

While frying eggs and drinking wine, 

The tinker heard a voice, 

‘ Look out! Watch out! I’m falling down!” 
“Come down, I have no choice.” 

So through the chimney fell a leg, 

Just one, all clothed in blue, 

The tinker kept on frying eggs, 

Though scared he was, ’tis true. 

Again, the voice above was heard, 

“Look out! I’m falling down!” 

A second leg fell from above, 

This one was clothed in brown. 

The tinker thought this very odd. 

But kept on drinking wine. 

When down the chimney fell a trunk, 

With arms attached so fine. 

1 he tinker finished all his food, 
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And watched the fire red. 

But he began to think aloud, 

"I wonder where’s his head?” 

It was not long he had to wait, 

Before the head fell down. 

The tinker sat and watched it fall, 

Upon his face a frown. 

Before his eyes the parts were joined, 

The tinker saw a ghost . 

“Good evening, sir,” the spirit said, 

“I'm glad you are my host.” 

“Of all the ones I’ve had to scare, 

You are the only man, 

Who stayed until I was complete, 

The others died or ran.” 

“Since you remained, you can help me, 

To rid my soul of debt. 

I stole some money long ago 
From thieves, though on a bet.” 

“To get to heav’n, I must return 
The coins that once I hid. 

Three bags you’ll find beneath a tree, 

So dig as you are bid." 

“Go, dig yourself,” the tinker said, 

(For he’d become much braver), 

“Those coins are yours to dig and find, 

I cannot do this favor.” 

So through the door the tinker went, 

The ghost was close behind. 

He saw the tree, began to dig, 

The stolen coins to find. 

The coins were found, three bags there were 
The ghost laid on the ground. 

“If you will do as you are told, 

One bag’s for you, I’m bound/’ 

“These coins must go to Church and poor, 
So that my sins be cleared.” 

The ghost, now finished, waved good-by. 
This done, he disappeared. 

When morning came, the tinker left 
The castle with his pack. 

1 he townfolk, all astonished were, 

To see the tinker back. 

“The ghost is gone. I’ll take my prize.” 

The townfolk gave some cheers, 

And gave the tinker gold enough, 

To last him many years. 

Before he spent the gold he’d won, 

One task the tinker did. 

He gave the stolen coins away. 

Just as the ghost had bid. 


Boggs and Davis, “The Tinker and the Ghost.” 

From Boggs and Davis, Three Golden Oranges and Other Spanish Folk 
I ales, in Johnson, Sickels, and Sayers, Anthology of Children's Literature. 
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Dirty Sara 


NOVEL FRAGMENT 


Pat Berhman ' 60 


He lifted his goggles. The blue 
light faded and suddenly he felt the 
fullness of the heat, the hot after- 
noon. Water made paths in his 
sooted chin, as he drank from an 
old Dixie cup covered with greased 
finger prints. 

“I hear you need a mechanic, Pat.” 

He had watched her as she crossed 
the yard, leaving a cloud of dust, as 
though walking on those powder- 
puff mushrooms. The sleeves of her 
shirt were stained with damp circles 
of brown sweat. 

"Where’d you get the pants from?" 

"They say you lost your last 
mechanic." 

"They say a lot of things." 

She sat down on an oil drum and 
began to roll up her khakis, trying 
to shake the dust off. 

"If you’re planning to stay, put 
on these goggles." 

He pulled his down and turned 
on the welder. He looked back at 
Sarah. She hadn’t moved. He turned 
it off. 

"I said, if you’re planning to stay, 
put on the goggles. I’ve got to get 
this tooth welded before three. Vis- 
itin’ hours don’t start till then." 

“I’m staying if you need a 
mechanic." 

She had been living upstairs for 
over three weeks now. The men 
would be in by six-thirty. Red had 
brought the shovel back yesterday, 
another tooth missing, and another 
day more needed to finish the job. 
If this goddam war would end, we, 
... she caught herself . . . Pat could 
buy the new bucket. 

People had talked at first. There’d 
been a lull in war news. Too hot 
to fight. So news returned to the 
local scene. To her, it seemed as 
though it had always been. She 
knew she would get the job, Pat 
knew she could do it. And when 
Hard Luck finally got drafted, she 
decided to walk down. That they 


would talk didn’t bother her. But if 
the war ended, that did. She liked 
to feel as though it had always been. 

She turned on the air compressor. 
Blue and grey, bright, hot blue and 
grey. She felt numbed and already 
the heat pressed against her, covered 
her. She pulled her shirt loose and 
tied the damp ends under her bust. 
She watched a trickle of grey sweat 
slide and disappear into the crack. 
She still felt Pat. 

"What the hell d’ya let me sleep 
for? I told you the tooth had to be 
on by six-thirty. And another thing, 
see if you can scrape off a layer before 
the kids come — you’ve got more dirt 
and smells than Honey John’s pigs." 

She turned the hot plate on. 

"How do you want your eggs, 
Pat?" 

"Listen you Chinaman. 1 told 
you the tooth had to be on by six- 
thirty. Save the picnic for later." 

She looked up from the pit and 
saw Joan and Patricia standing with 
Pat. Their matching dresses were 
starched and pale. Green ribbons so 
light that they almost looked white 
were tied in their blond hair. 

"Say hello to dirty Sarah, Sister." 

"Hello, dirty Sarah." 

"She’s not as dirty as Red, Sister. 
Daddy, where’s Red? We want to 
see the caterpillars in his pockets." 

"Just wait here and talk to Honey 
John’s sister, while I make a few 
phone calls." 

"Are you Honey John’s sister? 
My name’s Patricia, but Daddy calls 
me Sister. This is Joanie. Are you?" 

"No, Honey." 

She wanted them to like her so 
much. She climbed from the pit and 
tried to rub the grease from her 
hands. 

"'T hen how come Daddy said you 
were?" 

"It’s a joke, Joanie. I don’t have 
a brother." 

"Do you live here?" 
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“Not really. How would you 
both like a coke? Come on, I'll buy 
you one." 

“Where do you live, dirty Sarah? 
You know where our Daddy lives?" 

“Course she does, silly! She 
knows Daddy lives upstairs — but 
Daddy won’t let us go up there by 
ourselves, because we might step in 
the wrong place and fall through." 

“Do you live with your Daddy? 
We don't." 

“No, I don't live with my Daddy 
either. Now how about some cokes?" 

She started for the machine. Joan 
and Patricia reached for her hands. 

“No, don’t touch them. You 
might get some grease on your pretty 
dresses." 

“Daddy's girlfriend that lives in 
Lake Hiawatha made these for us. 
We're not really twins, but we al- 
ways dress alike." 

“And do you know what, dirty 
Sarah? On Sister's birthday, I get 
a present too. And she always gets 
one on mine. So we almost are 
twins." 

“Are you Daddy’s girlfriend too?" 

“No, I just work for your 
Daddy." 

“How come you know how to 
do Hard Luck’s job? Sister and I 
liked Hard Luck almost as much as 
Red. But he didn't have any cater- 
pillars. Do you have any caterpil- 
lars in your pockets?" 

“OK, Sister, you and Joanie get 
in the car and we'll go eat." 

“Bye, dirty Sarah." 

“Pat, I wish you wouldn’t tell 
the ..." 

“I’ll be back in two hours. See 
if you can finish the grease job on 
the Mack." 

“Pat, I . . . " 

“Listen, kid, you asked for the 
job, not me. And you know what 
you can do if you don't like it." 

They had been gone an hour when 
Pat pulled into the yard. 

“Another tooth, Sar. No rush 
though. Can’t do anymore today." 

She grabbed his black arm and 
climbed from the pit. 

“Once more, Red, and I'm 


through. I can take just so much. 
Why does he have to be like that?" 

“Sar, you’re asking for just what 
ain’t. You ever met Em?" 

He handed her a Coke. 

“No, but he brought Joanie and 
Sister and ..." 

“Well, Em’s a fine woman. Just 
took so much and then left. And 
you saw the kids. If he ever acts 
human, it’s with them kids. And 
honey, you can’t even try. It's too 
much hurt. He’s not going to get 
tangled up again and he’s making 
mighty sure. And don’t forget Sar, 
you’re not too far from me, 'cept 
you’re white. I don't wanna hurt 
you, kid, but you need to see things 
clear. Pat needs you like he needs 
his trucks, and that’s the only way 
he’s ever gonna need you." 

“Red, I love him." 

“You’re not tellin' anything new, 
Sarah. You're not workin’ here 
cause you like grease. But there’s 
something about him that high class 
women go for — and he's gotten 
mighty used to their kind. And Sar, 
you’re just not high class." 
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PRAYER TO A CHILI) 

Marsha Dickerson, special student 

Ages cross, re-cross your face. 

Time gone, time now and to be 
In your eyes a dot in space. 

Melon swells eternity. 

A drop held on pouting lip 
To become with time and teeth 
A word to ring perhaps rip 
The old and leave new bequeaths. 
Spindly legs tearing air 
Promise the knight’s swollen calf 
And yet a pulsing pair 
With time may never bear half. 
Scream on, child, test your lungs. 
Ages, the Carpenter, wait 
To hear the verses yet unsung. 

Take the breast, accept Time’s bait. 
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Untitled 


Timmie Pierce ’62 

This is the final scene of a one act play yet to be completed 
from the Playwriling Class. 

(The scene is laid within a rough-hewn log cabin typical of mountain 
folk in the Ozark area. As viewed from the audience, the whole main ropm 
is visible. Up left center is an opened doorway through which can be seen 
an old enamel sink with an iron water pump attached to the left side. Behind 
the sink is a burlap-curtained window. On the right of the kitchen doorway 
is the end of a hand-made wooden table barely showing inside the door frame. 
The counters, of wood, on either side of the sink are cluttered with an array 
of worn but clean china. Not shown off the kitchen left is a back door lead- 
ing out into the wilderness; this is the most important exit on stage as will 
be evidenced later. The whole kitchen, or at least that part which can be 
seen, should be dimly lit so as not to distract attention from the main room. 

Now for the main room. Set into the right flat is a field stone fireplace 
with a split log mantel running above it; upon the mantel are two kerosene 
lamps, a box of wood matches, and a pair of battered pewter plates. In the 
back flat, right center, is a window curtained with the burlap of the kitchen 
window. Through the window the vague transparency of night with a full 
moon is visible. Center stage is a round wood table, again hand-made, in 
the middle of which is a bright Coleman gas light. On the left of the table 
is a stack of mending; on the right are small blocks of pine wood which 
are evidently the beginnings of a series of wood carvings. Down left is a 
doorway leading into the shack's lone bedroom. The whole appearance of 

the room should be rough, with split log walls, dirt floors, but a general 

air of cleanliness. It is preferred that the lighting be central, coming mainly 
from the gas lamp with an occasional flicker from the fireplace right. With^ 
this type of lighting the rest of the room seems to melt into shadow, from 
the center. 

Seated right of the table is Tom. He is a strong youth with a face of 
gentle carved granite and he is dressed in faded dungarees and a homemade 
cloth shirt. As he sits in an old slant back chair, he whittles constantly on 

a piece of the pine wood, raising his head only when his concentration is 

broken. Tom is as dark as the mountains in a thunderstorm in compatisqri 
to his wife, Mickey. Mickey is a pale, translucent blonde will ’o the wisp, 
and as the scene opens she is seated in a chair identical to that of her husband. 
She is dressed in a one piece, flowing dress and her hands flit busily over a 
sock that she is darning. Through the stillness of the night the whistle of a 
train is heard.) 

TOM. D’ya hear that, Mickey? That's the eleven-fourteen heading up for 
Memphis. They say it’s a ghost train, but oV Mr. Thomas up on the ridge 
says he seed it. Says it lights up his winda ev’ry night so’s the poplar tree 
makes a spider on the ceilin’. It’s real enuf. Ya hear it? 

MICKEY. Sorta scares me a little. Sounds like a lone wolf wailin' for the 
blood of some baby. 

(Five count pause) 

TOM. (Looking up from his carving) When ya ever heard a wolf? 
MICKEY. (There is a strange, sly quality about her as she speaks) Tain’t 
never but I know alls the same. 

TOM. Ya don't. 
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MICKEY. (Again slyly) 1 kin pretend. (She pauses to look up at Tom, 
who is again concentrating on the wood in his hands. ) Seen the horse agin 
today down by Muddy Crik, drinkin' for all he was worth, blowin out his 

nose fire red like always. , , 

TOM. Yeah, an' what color was he today? ( 1 his is a weary and heart- 
breaking routine for him.) _ , . . . 

MICKEY. (With hushed excitement) Today he was black an gold, like 
sunshine onna lump of coal. Yestiday he was green's the rain willa. 

TOM. Finish up that sock an' hie it off ta bed. Day s up early this time 
a year. 

MICKEY. (She talks as she straightens out the mending before her; her 
voice is always soft with a wistful quality) ’Member when you an' me was 
first together, Tom? Member ya didn t like me talkin bout the horse. (A 
covered concern creeps into her voice) Ya don t mind now, do ya, Tom? Ya 
still love me, even better mebbe? 

TOM. (The mention of the horse is a frightening, but not to be revealed 
weakness) Nah, I don’t mind. Sounds pretty like. I been gettin’ usta hearin 
'bout him, like lookin’ forid to the night wind. 

MICKEY. (More desperate) Ya still love me? 

TOM. Yur a silly baby. Course I love ya more ’n tongue can tell. (And one 
knows he does) 

MICKEY. (Relieved but still fretful) I’m glad, cuz Tom . . . (She rises and 
floats up to the right window, gazes out into the night, then with her back 
still to Tom) Cuz Tom, I gotta feelin’ somethin’ terrible’s gonna happen. 

I gotta feelin’ when he looks at me with them white heat eyes ... I gotta 
feelin’ in the night when I hear them free ringin’ hooves beatin’ the hard 
packed earth an’ the big bed goin’ whump, a whump, a whump, when his 
big whistle splits my dreams an’ the big bed going all the time whump, a 
whump, a whump, a whump . . . Then I sets my body hard ta the bed tickin’ 
an' won’t let go the sheet lest I’m not here no more. I gotta feelin’ worsen it’s 
ever been. (She turns from the window at last to face her husband who has 
been sitting slumped with his face in his hands; it is a spectre look the girl 
wears) I’m gonna die by that horse, Tom. (She speaks with a quiet resig- 
nation that is nonetheless a whimper for help) I’m gonna die by that horse 
soon. (She crosses down to above the table center) 

TOM. (He rises and steps to her, intent on what he is saying) Now Mickey, 
ya listen ta me an’ ya listen good. That horse is not real, he’s jist a pattern 
your eyes make outa the treetops, he’s jist a form your mind makes outa the 
ole Muddy Crik, his whistle in the night is jist the ole owl in the oak tree, 
his hoofbeats jist the earth settlin down ’round the house. Ya listen ta me, 
Mickey. That horse is jist the night sounds an’ the day shaddas an' the rest 
is your mind. He isn’t real, Mickey, he isn’t real! (Now pleading) How 
could he git ya if he isn’t real, huh? Now be a good gal an’ hie off ta bed. 
Dream ’bout rain for good crops, dream ’bout the baby. The baby’ll make 
ya forget that horse. (Feeble attempt at humor) Thinka all them wet dia- 
pers, an’ the feedin’s an’ the burpin’s an’ the colic ta keep ya up nights on 
end. (Laughs wryly) Why ya won’t have time for thinkin’ nothin’ else. 
(He gives her belly a tender pat) 

MICKEY. (Outwardly accepting his words, inwardly knowing her own 
peculiar truth) When the baby comes . . . yes. An’ ev’ry day when ya come 
in from the growin’ things, I’ll brew ya a big cuppa coffee afore dinner, then 
you an’ me an’ the baby, all spanky clean and soft smellin’, we three’ll play 
on the floor together with the fire makin’ gremlins outa the ole pine logs. 
(Then her hands fly to her face as a fleeting look of horror covers her) What 
if the baby's a girl an' she grows up ta hear the horse too? 
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TOM. (Taking her hands in his gently) Mickey, remember . . . there is 
no horse. 

MICKEY. (The old sly look again) I reckon not. (1'hen like a child 
repeating a lesson not quite believed but obliged to be repeated.) There is no 
horse. 

TOM. (He embraces her carefully, with an awkward tenderness) That’s 
my baby. Now ta bed. 

(He picks her up as though she were a child and carries her down left into 
the bedroom. From the bedroom comes the sound of a young male and female 
playing carelessly and with an almost desperate abandon.) 

TOM. First button, second button, third button, kiss. First button, second 
button, third button, kiss. (Silence, then he laughs recklessly, nearly wildly) 
MICKEY. Oh, I love ya, Tom. Careful a the baby. 

TOM. I guess I forgot with all the playin'. How wonderful it’s gonna 
be when the little creature gets here. G’night baby an’ littler baby too. 

(Tom appears in the down left doorway, a puzzled look upon his face) 
MICKEY. (The same covered note of fear, of anxiety creeping into her voice) 
Where ya goin’ Tom? Aren’t ya stayin’ here warm by me? 

TOM. (With a forced indifference) Oh, I jist gotta tend ta the fire an’ a 
few things. Don’t ya fret, jist go ta sleep an’ dream a rain on the dried up 
crop bed. 

(He closes the door behind him and circles around the room absent-mindedly. 
Eventually he returns to his seat right center and picks up the block of wood. 
As he whittles on it, his concentration elsewhere, the wood begins to take on 
the appearance of a rearing stallion; some strange light has cast a vague shadow 
of the horse on the left wall. Tom looks up slowly and as he becomes aware 
of the shadow and the carving, he suddenly drops his knife and wood in his 
bewilderment. His head goes into his hands in the man’s only pose of defeat.) 
TOM. A horse, a stallion, God . . . the Devil. (A look of terror on his face 
as he raises his head. He nearly falls off his chair to throw himself on his knees. 
Using the chair as a type of peculiar altar, he begins to pray with a fervor that 
belies his statements that the horse does not exist.) 

TOM. Dear God, ya gotta listen ta me if ya never listened before. Ya lettin 
the Devil roam free ’round them hills an’ bugle out over the night an’ gallop 
the woods in the day. He’s black’s the swamp bottem, Lord, with his white 
heat eyes an’ his cat’s blood hooves. (His praying now begins to intensify as 
the terror of the situation fully takes hold of him ) Call him back, Lord. He’s 
after my baby, he’s after my seed, he’s gonna crush ’em under his almighty 
weight, into the dust hard ground, an’ he’s gonna seep the blood a them right 
up inta his free wandrin’ spirit. Ya gotta stop him, Lord, for if ya let him take 
my baby, both my babies, ya gonna lose me too, Lord. 

(In the distance the bugle of a wild black devil horse is heard tearing out over 
the night and the ring of his hooves splits the moon asunder. The brimming 
shell of a man throws his head back as tears river down over his earth-worn 
face. The wild whistle becomes stronger and the earth begins to tremble as the 
beat comes closer. And now it is hard to distinguish whether the beat is that of 
a heart or a wild horse’s hooves.) 

TOM. (With half choking sobs) Call him back, Lord. Call him back. 

(The bedroom door flies open and a spectre white figure with streaming blonde 
hair bolts across the room as a climactic male Devil’s cry wails against the walls. 
The figure of Mickey streams into the kitchen and the boom of the back door 
mixed with the pound of a horse’s hooves throws the kneeling man to the floor.) 
T OM. Call him back, Lord. Call him back ... 

(His last words end up as a broken moan. Mickey's scream is heard tangled with 
the thrashing of hooves and the thudding of Hell on two bodies. The stage is 
illumined with a flash of pure red as . . . THE CURTAIN FALLS. 
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